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THE PORTUGUESE POPULATION IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

By Frederic L. Hoffman. 



According to the United States Census of 1890 the majority 
of the Portuguese in the United States lived either in Cali- 
fornia or Massachusetts. In the latter State there has been 
for some years past a considerable increase in this class of 
foreigners, which according to the State Census of 1895 num- 
bered 13,298 in that year. Taking the returns for 1895, it 
appears that of the last named number the majority, 7263, 
lived in the county of Bristol, which contains the three im- 
portant cities of Fall River, New Bedford, and Taunton. 
The following table will show the proportion of Portuguese 
in the principal towns of Bristol County in 1895 : — 

Portuguese in Bristol County, Massachusetts. 





Total Population. 


Portuguese. 


Per Cent. 




89,203 
55,251 
27,115 


1,707 

3,861 

536 






7.0 







Hence the three large towns contain 6104 of the 7263 
Portuguese in Bristol County, or 3.6 per cent of their popu- 
lation is made up of this class of foreigners. But because of 
this apparent concentration it must not be supposed that 
these people largely aggregate in large cities, for as a matter 
of fact they are largely employed as farmers and truck- 
gardeners in the suburban sections, as domestics or farm 
servants, and as fruiters all over the rural part of the 
county. Seven cities with a population from 2500 to 8300 
contain 520 Portuguese, or 1.6 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, while the remaining part of the county, practically the 
rural portion, contains 639 Portuguese, or 4.2 per cent of the 
total population. 
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The Portuguese in Massachusetts are mainly from the 
Western Islands, including Madeira and the Azores. The 
latter islands in 1890 had a population of 389,634, or 314.9 
to the square mile, while Portugal itself had a population of 
only 135.7 to the square mile. This over-population of the 
islands has for some twenty years at least led to a consider- 
able emigration of Western Islanders to all parts of the world, 
but especially to the Sandwich Islands, Brazil, British Guiana, 
and the United States. For some curious reason the emigrants 
to the United States have mostly come from Fayal, San 
Jorge, and Flores, while those to the Sandwich Islands have 
come principally from Madeira, and those to Brazil from the 
islands of San Miguel, Santa Maria, and Terceira. 

This distinction of the origin of the American-Portuguese 
immigration is of some importance in view of the fact that 
there may possibly be shown to be certain important differ- 
ences in the racial types of the inhabitants of the different 
groups of islands. Since the possible African origin of these 
people is oft referred to, the following notes on their anthro- 
pology are of importance for a clear conception of the 
complex question of race origin and race mixture. 

Elise"e Re'clus, who is generally accepted as a high authority, 
writes as follows in reference to the inhabitants of the 
Azores : " When first visited by the Italian and Portuguese 
navigators the Azores were found to be uninhabited. The 
pioneers of the colony founded in 1644 .... were some 
Moors, sent forward to test the climate of the country .... 
Afterwards the large owners of estates introduced with the 
white peasantry a certain number of black slaves, by whom 
a slight strain of black blood was transmitted to the other 
settlers." Jews were also sent to the colony, and some 
Flemish colonists, but the vast majority of the original settlers 
were pure Portuguese, which, however, probably came from 
different parts of Portugal, and thus may come the different 
characteristics of the inhabitants of the various islands. 
Thus, according to Re'clus, the Azorians are far from present. 
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ing a uniform type, the greatest variety being presented 
by the different communities throughout the archipelago. 
" They are generally under-sized, with rather coarse features, 
large mouth, thick lips, ill-shaped nose, and cranial capacity 
decidedly inferior to that of the average European." Thus 
Re'clus would seem to accept it as a fact that the Azorians 
have a slight mixture of negro blood. 

In the same way after discussing the character of the 
people of Madeira, Re'clus writes, " All these heterogeneous 
elements (Jews, Moors, Negro slaves, English, and Italian) 
became successively absorbed in the dominating Portuguese 
race, and nearly all the inhabitants have black eyes, coarse 
dark hair, and a swarthy complexion, far too general not to 
be attributed in many cases to a Negro strain." This agrees 
with a statement made in 1857 by the author of a Handbook 
of Madeira, in the following words : " The inhabitants of 
Madeira are of Portuguese descent, and are not distinguish- 
able from their relatives in Portugal, save by a certain pro- 
vincialism in their speech, and a somewhat dark tinge on the 
skin of the lower classes, speaking of an admixture of African 
blood." 

But what is said here of the Portuguese in Madeira and the 
Azores applies with much truth equally well to the native 
Portuguese and even the Spaniards, for in the words of Pro- 
fessor Ripley, " Beyond the Pyrennees begins Africa " and 
"the Iberian population, thus isolated from the rest of Europe, 
are allied in all important anthropological respects with the 
peoples inhabiting Africa north of the Sahara from the Red 
Sea to the Atlantic." Thus Ripley seems to accept the 
theory that the Portuguese in Portugal became inter-mixed 
with the Saracens and Moors during the occupation of the 
Peninsula by the latter, and that hence " the effect of a 
Moorish cross is apparent." We must, therefore, conclude 
that the Portuguese of Portugal, as well as those of the 
Western Islands, have become somewhat tainted by the 
inter-mixture with the races of North Africa, while some real 
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Negro blood, no doubt, crossed with that of the people of 
the Azores and Madeira several centuries ago. But this strain 
must be considered as unimportant from a physiological 
point of view, and does not, to my mind, represent a factor 
detrimental to the health or longevity of these people at the 
present time. It is a generally accepted fact that the people 
of Southern Europe can mix more readily and with less moral 
or physical injury with the Negro than the Teutonic races of 
Northern Europe. 

But for these reasons some of the statistically supported 
conclusions as regards the comparative longevity of this class 
of people would seem impossible. Either the black strain is 
so very slight that it failed to deteriorate the Portuguese in 
the Western Islands, or the race mixture of Moors and true 
Negroes with the Portuguese proved a less serious deteriora- 
tion than is the cfase in race mixtures of Anglo-Saxons with 
persons of the African race. Thus if we first compare the 
general mortality of the Portuguese in Portugal and the Por- 
tuguese in the Western Islands, we have the following 
results : — 

Comparative Mortality of Portuguese in Portugal and the Western 
Islands. (Rate per 1,000 of Population.) 

Portuguese in Portugal, 1895-96, 22.6 

Portuguese in Western Islands, 1895-96, .... 22.2 

According to this table the general mortality of the two 
groups of Portuguese people is practically the same. 

But as a matter of fact the mortality of the Western Islands 
is actually less than that shown in the table, since the use 
which is made of Madeira as a health resort increases the 
local mortality considerably, so much so that Madeira has 
been termed a London cemetery. Considering the returns 
from Funchal, Madeira, for the eighteen months January- 
June, 1897-98, 1 am able to give the following table, through 
the courtesy of the United States consul at Funchal ; — 
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Mortality of Funchal, Madeira, 1897-98. (Rate per 1,000 of Population.) 





Punchal. 


New York City. 1 
1885-90. 




2.18 
3.23 
0.85 


3.S0 
5.63 




0.23 








27.22 


28.47 







1 White population only. 

It is thus apparent that from specific causes affecting the 
adult population, the mortality is lower in Funchal, regardless 
of the invalids from Europe, than in the city of New York. 
Comparing, for instance, the mortality of the people of 
Funchal with the mortality of the Irish and Germans in New 
York City, it appears that while the death rate for consump- 
tion is 2.18 per 1000 for Funchal, it is 6.49 per 1000 for th e 
Irish, and 3.18 per 1000 for the Germans of New York City. 
Just so with respiratory diseases and typhoid fever, which 
latter disease, however, is comparatively frequent in the 
Western Islands. As regards the general mortality of Funchal 
my correspondent in a long report states the facts as follows: 
" Suffice it for me to say that among the poorer classes you 
find terrible poverty, nay even starvation, combined with 
every form of bad sanitation and excessively exhaustive 
work." " Consumption is on the whole fairly small in 
amount, and this is increased by imported cases." "Respi- 
ratory diseases are very common among the poor, who get 
wet through in the winter months, and have no opportunity 
of drying themselves, and altogether they are very thinly 
clad." But he adds, " Even among the poor, very old people 
are frequently found enjoying the best of health and capable 
of a great deal of exertion." The report was made especially 
for me by Doctor Krohn, who is thoroughly familiar with 
local conditions. 

Other authorities agree very much on the general conclu- 
sions stated in regard to the mortality of the Western Islands. 
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Davidson says " Respiratory diseases are rather common 
among the laboring classes," while consumption is not at all 
uncommon among the lower classes, but rare among the 
upper classes. The mortality among children would seem 
to be high, though accurate data are wanting. Davidson 
says that tabes mesenterica is very fatal among ill-fed chil- 
dren of the poor, but scrofula is not of frequent occurrence. 
" Syphilis," he, however, adds, "is widely spread, but of a mild 
type." Among races whieh have been mixed with essentially 
unlike races, like the American mulatto or the Hawaiian 
half-cast, scrofula and syphilis are not only very common, 
but of exceptionally virulent type. Re'clus agrees that the 
population increases rapidly by a natural excess of births 
over deaths, families being very numerous, and the death rate 
among children very low. The latter is hardly supported 
by some of the facts previously stated, still the mortality 
cannot be as heavy as among the colored population of our 
American cities. Of Madeira, R6clus writes that rickets, 
scrofula, consumption, and even leprosy prevail as in the 
mother country, but the mortality from these causes cannot 
be large, since there is a very considerable excess of births 
over deaths. (1896, 13,335 births and 8761 deaths.) 

These facts are supported by the available vital statistics 
of the Western Islanders in the United States, Hawaii, and 
other countries. When the emigration from Madeira first 
commenced to British Guiana there was a very high mortality, 
but this was due entirely to local causes, especially to yellow 
fever and unfortunate conditions connected with the trans- 
portation of the emigrants. In course of time the settlers 
became adjusted to local conditions, and now with their de- 
scendents number 12,166, having increased from 6879 in 
1881 to the 12,166 in 1891, being considered " a most valua- 
ble class of immigrants." 

In Hawaii, Portuguese, especially from Madeira, have been 
settled as plantation laborers on the sugar estates since 
1878. Including their descendants, at the present time there 
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are some 13,000. According to a high authority, " the Gov- 
ernment built better than it knew" in bringing the Portu- 
guese to the islands. The following table for the city of 
Honolulu will show that the general death rate of Portu- 
guese is less by about one-third than the rate for the total 
population : — 



M ortality OF Portuguese in Honolulu. (Rate per 1000 of Population.) 



Period 1891-97, 



Total 
Population. 

24.4 



Natives of Portugal. 

(Western Islanders.) 

16.5 



According to this statement the average annual mortality 
of Honolulu during the period 1891-97 was 24.4, while, con- 
sidering the Portuguese alone, the death rate was only 16.5 
per 1000. Hence the Portuguese from the Western Islands 
were subject to a much lower death rate in the Sandwich 
Islands than the general population during the same period. 

If we now consider the facts pertaining to this country we 
are confronted with a much-to-be-regretted paucity of data. 
As stated, the Portuguese population in Massachusetts is 
concentrated in the county of Bristol, and it is only for Fall 
River that I am able to give the mortality returns for a short 
period of years and for a small number of persons of this 
nationality living in that city : — 



Mortality of Portuguese in Fall River, Bristol County, Massachusetts, 
(Rate per 1000 of Population.) 





Portuguese. 


Total 
Population. 


Canadian. 


Ireland. 


1891 


3.5 
7.0 
10.0 
13.5 
14.6 
21.7 
11.7 

11.7 


23.5 
23.5 
23.2 
23.5 
21.3 
23.8 
22.3 

23.0 


9.1 
9.3 
8.9 
8.7 
9.9 
14.4 
13.4 

10.5 


32.2 


1892 


30.6 


1893 


29.2 


1894 

1895 


29.4 
26.7 


1896 


26.3 


1897 


30.1 


1891-97 


29.2 
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It appears from this table that the average annual death 
rate of the Portuguese, largely Western Islanders, was 11.7 
per 1000, against a rate of 23.0 per 1000 for the total popu- 
lation. The high average for the total population is no doubt 
due to the excessive mortality of the Irish, which show a 
death rate of 29.2 per 1000, while the sturdy Canadians show 
a mortality of only 10.5 per 1000. Hence the returns for the 
Portuguese are indicative of a low mortality among this class 
of foreigners in the city of Fall River during the past seven 
years. 1 

The conclusion is warranted that on the basis of the local 
mortality statistics for the Western Islands ; on the basis of 
the mortality statistics for the Hawaiian Islands, where these 
people have largely settled; on the basis of the returns for the 
city of Fall River, and on the scanty material in the pos- 
session of insurance companies, the mortality of Portuguese, 
especially Western Islanders, is below the general mortality 
of Portuguese in Portugal, and considerably below the 
mortality of the Irish and Germans in the United States. 

To these facts pertaining to the mortality and disease 
liability of the Portuguese population, I add a few statements 
and statistics relative to the moral and material condition of 
the Western Islanders as they have been brought out in 
various investigations into their social and industrial capaci- 
ties, and although the subject received public attention in a 
valuable report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor on 
the Social and Industrial Changes in the County of Barn- 
stable (27th annual report, 1897), the following extracts and 
statistical tables will be of interest and value as confirming 
the conclusions arrived at by other investigators. 

In a work on Madeira, published in 1857, a well-informed 
writer states, "While the lower classes of Madeira are sober, 
good-tempered, and. cheerful, notwithstanding the privation 

1 The age distribution of the population is somewhat in favor of the Portuguese, but 
not sufficient to affect the much higher death rate of the Irish. The mortality by ages 
cannot be stated according to nationalities. 
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of their lot, they are grossly superstitious " (p. 73), and " acts 
of violence seldom occur, and the most heinous crimes are 
seldom committed. Petty thefts, however, are common, and 
strict integrity is nearly unknown." In this manner most 
writers have expressed their high regard for the Western 
Islanders, as a hard-working, patiently toiling, uncomplain- 
ing, and law-abiding class of people. Thus Earl Grey in 
1852 referred to the immigration from the Azores into British 
Guiana as " this invaluable class of immigrants." William 
N. Armstrong, as Immigration Commissioner for Hawaii in 
1882, wrote of the Portuguese from the Western Islands, 
" these people are excellent laborers." Prof. W. Alexander, in 
a paper before the Honolulu Social Science Association in 
1895, referred to the Portuguese in the islands as follows : 
" They are the most valuable accession yet made to the popula- 
tion of this country"; and further, that "their industry and 
thrift need no praise from me while the reports of the Chief 
Justice credit them with the lowest percentage of crime of 
any nationality in the islands." 

So, also, in a report made by the United States consuls in 
1885 on labor in Europe, it is stated of the laboring people 
of the Azores : " The habits of the Fayalese working classes 
are fair. They are temperate, and although making use of 
wine and spirits, drunkenness is by no means common. The 
agricultural population is decidedly a steady one, and nec- 
essarily frugal. When abroad in countries where good wages 
are to be had they are very saving, and those who return, or 
a large majority of them, bring with them good results of 
their labor and thrift" (vol. ii, p. 1648). Mention is made 
of the existence of a cooperative society in Fayal, which 
requires weekly payments to be made, and which would have 
been more successful but for the poverty of the people. 

Again, as to the Western Islanders in southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts, the probation officer of New Bedford stated before 
the Massachusetts Commission on the Unemployed in 1894, 
" They are generally very prudent and good citizens," while 
another witness from New Bedford stated, " They are very 
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thrifty." These statements may be supported by statistical 
data, of which I give two significant items below. 

It is a well recognized fact that a low state of morality 
among civilized people is invariably coincident with a high 
rate of mortality. It is thus that the Negro in the United 
States is among the least moral, and at the same time the 
most liable to disease and death, while the Jews are among the 
most moral, and at the same time enjoy the largest share of 
human longevity. Thus it is of importance to note that the 
ratio of illegitimacy among the Portuguese in Portugal is 
15.1 per cent of the total number of births, while it is only 
5.1 per cent among the Western Islanders, which is a ratio 
about 2 per cent higher than that of the white population of 
Washington, D. C. Thus while it is safe to say that the 
mortality of the Western Islanders is lower than that of the 
Portuguese in Portugal, it is certain that the morality of 
these people is very much higher than that of the natives of 
Portugal in their home country. In support of the state- 
ment that crimes and acts of violence are less common among 
the Western Islanders than among other nationalities, I add 
the following table for Massachusetts, showing the pro- 
portion of persons committed to jails and houses of correction 
during 1898, according to selected nationalities : — 

Prisoners Committed to Jails and Houses of Correction in Massachusetts, 1898 . 



Nativities. 


Population. 
(1896) 


Prisoners. 
(1898) 


Ratio per 
10,000. 




13,298 
9,898 
3,742 
7,277 

28,641 
268,247 


14 
4 
35 
89 
280 
7,443 


10.6 




4.0 




93.6 




122.3 




98.1 




288.2 







Thus it is shown that the natives of the Western Islands 
in the State of Massachusetts are the least criminally inclined 
of the nationalities stated, while including the Portuguese 
from Portugal the ratio is only 10.5 per 10,000, against 288.2 
for the Irish. 



